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„ IN WHICH 
The Defence of P. SULL „ 


M. [. TULLIUS CICERO, Sc. 


271 is a bold Vedcrakiog to 
diſpute the Authority of 
any Piece of Antiquity, 
which hath been delivered 
down to us by the Teſti- 

mony; ; and approved by the Judgment of 

paſt Ages: one that hath the Courage to 

do it, nd? combat with the moſt obſti- 
nate Prejudices ; and ſet out with a Re- 
ſolution of ſubmitting patiently to the 

Cenſures and Reſentments of the World, 
which generally rife in Proportion to. the 
Character and Eſteem of the ſuppoſed 

1 Author, 


— 1 — 1 
NOS; Shak Wanne, are thus rea 
examined, 

An Attempt fie to diſprove the 
Luthor of any of Cicero's Writings, 
muſt have been extremely dangerous; if 
a * late celebrated Performance had not 


| convinced the World, what little Confi- 


dence is to be E 2, in the Teſtimony, 
and what ridiculous and abſurd Compo- 
ſitions have been admired by the Judg- 
ment of Antiquity ; and indeed, however 
ſtrong and convincing . my Objections a- 
gainſt the following Pieces might have 
appeared to myſelf; I ſhould not have 
ventured to have offered them to the 
Publick, if the learned Gentleman refe rred 
to in the Margin, had not opened the 
Way and met with the Encouragement, . 
which the Merit of his Pb loud- 
ly calls for. | 
And it ĩs but juſt, that I ould here 

once for all, pay him my Acknowledg- 
ments for the ſurprizing Light, he has 
thrown upon the Studies of antient 
Learning ; ; for that 1 of Taſte 


* Nba on a che * b. wh Mr. Marks: 
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and 


3 
and Judgment, which every Reader in 
general muſt receive from him; and for 
that particular ſhare I have acquired by 
attending to his Obſervations and apply- 
ing his Rules. | 
But he muſt not wonder, if he finds, 

that they are carried farther than he ever 
intended they ſhould be: He has ſet the 
World a doubting, and no one can tell 
where their Doubts will end : The Glory, 
indeed, of all future Diſcoveries willentire- 
1y belong to himſelf ; and he will not be 
anſwerable for the Blunders of the igno- 
rant Critick : I envy him not the former, 
and will endeavour to avoid the latter; 
though in that Point I preſume not to 
judge for myſelf, But be that as it will; 
I am perſuaded, the Works of Cicero will 
ſhortly be reduced to a ſmall Number : I 
have Scruples raiſed in my Mind againſt 
ſame celebrated Pieces generally aſcribed 
to him; and already think myſelf able to 
prove, that but 7wo of the Four Orations 
againſt Catiline belong to him; and that 
as the Orations for Murena, Flaccuss and 
Milo, are evidently ſpurious; ſo the Five 
Books de Finibus bonorum et matorum,- 
B 2 are 


[4] 
are the Work of ſome trifling Sophiſt ; 
written at a Time, when the Principles 
of antient Philoſophy began to be little 
underſtood, and the Elegance and Chaſti- 
ty of Language leſs regarded. 

I find alfo that Thucydides has ſuffered 
much by a Mixture of Impoſture and 
| Forgery in his Hiſtory of the Peloponne- 

ſian War: And if the extraordinary Me- 
rit of the genuine Part of the Work, had 
not extremely over- balanced the other, he 
muſt infallibly have ſunk in the Eſteem of 
the World : Many * learned Men have 
doubted, whether the Eighth Book was 
written by him: But by applying theſe 
new Rules, I can clearly demonſtrate, 
that not only hat, but alſo the Seventh, 
and a great Part of the Sixth Book, are 
the Additions of a later Age; and if I 


* Quæ vero hattenus de Thuctydidis flylo diximus, ea 
præcipue intelligi debont de ſeptem prioribus libris. Oe- 
ravus enim plane tenu dictione utitur; cum in priorilus 
lenge magis aſſurgat : ac propterea aligui putarunt, aun: 

: a filia Thucydidis ſcriptum eſſe vel a Aenophonte aut The- 
opompo, vel alia. Voſſius de Hiſtor. Grec. Lib. I. 
Cap. 4. vid. etiam Fabrici. Gre. Biblioth. Lib. II. 
Cap. 25. | | 
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ES] 
am not much deceived, I can trace out 
the great Induſtry and little Judgment of 
an Alexandrian Scribe. 

But my Suſpicions have not been con- 
fined to the Antients: It will appear 
to an impartial Examiner, that many 
Works have been injuriouſly aſcribed to 
the Moderns. I am ſure there are two 
| Sermons crept into the Editions of Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and one into thoſe of 
Biſhop Atterbury, which are fo full of 
falſe Engliſb, weak Reaſoning and Con- 
tradictions to their genuine Works, that 
it 15 impoſſible to ſuppoſe they could ever 
have been written by thoſe venerable Pre- 
lates; they might probably have been 
forged in their Life-time; for that has 
been frequently the Practice. It is well 
known, that St. Ferom * loudly com- 
plains of an Epiſtle publiſhed and receiv- 
ed for his, which he had never written ; 


* Hicronym. Lib. II. Apol. C. Ruffin. Cap. 7. 
Scribit frater Euſebius, ſe apud Afroas Epiſcopos, qui 
propter Ecelgſiaſticas cauſas ad comitatum venerant, 
Epiftolam quaſi meo ſcriptam nomine reperiſſ —— 
quad audiens 1 &c. 
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[ 61. 
and Pope * Gregory in a Letter to Euſe- 


bius, mentions ſome Sermons written by 
a Greek Monk, and inſcribed with his 


Name; quos reſcindi et omnino aboleri jubet, 


ut, quod imperitus literarum et ſcripturæ 


divine neſcius 'ſuo pranotaverat nomine, 
quorundam animos non poſſit inficere. 
But I do but juſt hint at theſe Things, 


to ſhew of what admirable Uſe chats 


Rules have been to me, and how far they 


may be extended : And ] ſeriouſly recom- 


mend the Application of them to ſome 
other Perſons of greater Abilities and 


Learning than myſelf: They will un- 


doubtedly oblige the World by purging 


Antiquity of much ridiculous Traſh; 


raiſe laſting Monuments of Reputation to 


themſelves by employing their pretious 


Moments on the moſt noble Branch of 
Criticiſm ; and free the Names of Plato, 

Demoſthenes and Cicero, from the diſho- 
nourable Charge of Weakneſs, Ignorance 
and Error, by diſtinguiſhing their Orig. . 
nal Productions from the ill-begotten 
Offspring of Sophiſts and Declaimers. 


»In Epiſt. LXIX. Lib. 10. 


171 


1 cannot help reflecting with Pleaſure 


on the agreeable Change, which by this 


Means will ſoon be introduced into Let- 


ters; what little Work will be left for 
future Editors! And what few Materials 
for future Biographers! Though I am 
ſenſible this Scepticiſm will be thought 


by ſome, as dangerous to Learning, as 


Free-Thinking is to Religion ; and I ex- 
pect a watchful Guardian will ſoon take 
the Alarm, and riſe up in Defence of an- 


tient Property; but, if the Warmth of 


his Zeal will permit him, let him conſi- 
der, that as Freedom of Thought under 
the Conduct of Reaſon, is always a Friend 
to true Religion ; ſo Freedom of Judg- 
ment, directed by the infallible Rules of 


Criticiſm, is always the beſt Support to 


true Learning : And as there is no Lover 

of his Country, but what would be glad 
to disburthen Religion of unſcriptural 
Doctrines and uſeleſs Ceremonies ; ſo 
there is no real Patron of Learning, but 
what would be pleaſed at the like At- 
tempts in the Republick of Letters, 


The only Thing to be regarded is, whe- 


ther the Evidence be good, and the Rules 
e made 
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made uſe of certain : And if bad Lan- 


guage, falſe Hiſtory and bad Reaſoning 


are inconſiſtent with the Characters of 
great Men and incomparable Writers, it 
mult be allowed, that in whatever Piece 
theſe Marks are found, it could never 


have been written by them : And if there 


is any Perſon, that will not yield to this 
Evidence, and approve of this Rule of 
judging, he cannot be diſputed with; he 
muſt admit the Epiſtles of Phalaris, thoſe 
of Brutus and Cicero, and the Orations 
of Salluſt, to be the genuine Perfor- 
mances of the Authors, whoſe Names 


they bear. 


I do not therefore deſire ſuch a Perſon 
to read the following Remarks; for 1 
can expect from him neither Conviction 
nor Candour, I could wiſh to have ſuch 
Readers only, who think that the Antients 
in general, and Cicero in particular, could 
produce nothing but what was perfect in 
its kind; and that a Modern may be a 
competent Judge of the Language they 
wrote in, and the Facts they relate: And 
then I am ſure the Pieces I doubt of, as 
well as thoſe I condemn, would ſoon be 

rejected 


[9] 
rejected by the World, and change their 
Place in all future Editions. 

But as I cannot hope for ſuch fortunate 
_ Circumſtances, nor expect more favour- 
able Treatment than my Betters ; and as 
an Ignorance in the Language may with 
ſome Degree of Reaſon be objected a- 
gainſt ſome of my Concluſions ; I will juſt 
mention an Objection in order to prevent 
its being made by others; and to ſhew in 
what manner I intend to anſwer all of the 
like Nature, which _ be urged for the 
future. 

Cicero in his Third Philippic Oration, 
quotes a Sentence or two out of one of 
Mark Antony's Decrees, which, he ſays, 
neither he nor any one elſe could ever 
underſtand, Cap. . Sententiolas cujuſdam 
edicti memoriæ mandavi, quas videtur ille 
peracutas putare : ego autem, qui intellige- 
ret, quid dicere vellet, adbuc neminęm in- 
deni. One of the Sentences is this, Nul- 
la contumelia eſt, quam facit dignus. Up- 
on which Cicero thus remarks, primum 
quid eſt, dignus? nam etiam malo augni 
multi, ſicut ipſe. An quam facit is, qui 
cum dignitate eſi? que autem poteſt efſe 

major ? 
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major ? quid eſt porro, facere contumeli- 
am; quis fic loquitur? Antony ſeems in 
the latter Part of the Sentence, to have 
miſtaken the proper uſe of facio * ; for 


having obſerved that facio and patior 


were often promiſcuouſly uſed, as naufra- 
gium facere, damnum facere, &c. he con- 
cluded that contumeliam facere might be 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as contumeliam 
pati; which it never could, for contume. 
ham facere, is the ſame as contumeliam in- 
ferre, jacere or imponere. Thus Terence 


e Act V. Scen. 2. ) 


Non te FO cbærea, 
Pecifti : nam ſi ego digna hac contumelia 
Sum maxime, at tu e 275 faceres 
tamen. 


And again the ſame Write; Pler. Acc. 
V. Scen. 6. We 


Nd 2 * Latinitate merit. 7. ſuſpec C. 1. There 
are a Variety of Opinions concerning this Miſtake of 
Antony's, and Tam not much concerned, whether 
that which I have produced or any other be thought 
the true one; becauſe the Expreſſion muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be a Blunder in Language. Vid. 
Quint. Iuſtit. Lib. IX. Cap. 3. Gronov. Obſerv. 
Lb III. Cap. 8. Muret. var. B. Lb. IV. 


Neque 4 


1111 
Negue 22 As veritus famine Pri- 
marie, 


Quin novo modo ei faceres contumeliam. 


Now it may be. ſaid, if Antony, a dals 


Roman, could commit ſuch a Blunder in 
Expreflion, why might not Cicero? And 
if Cicero, how can we condemn any Piece 
as ſpurious, becauſe we diſcover in it ſuch 
Errors in Language as theſe ? For ſurely 
the Rule muſt here fail us, and the Evi- 
dence be dark and uncertain ;: Since had 
Antony's Decree been preſerved entire, 


and fallen into the Hands of a modern 


Critick, without this Obſervation. of Ci- 
cero's, we ſhould have traced out an Ig- 
norance in Latin, and immediately have 
pronounced it to have been the ſcandalous 
Forgery of an ancient Provincial, or a 
modern Sophiſt. 

Again, M. Cælius is in al the Cha- 


raters drawn of him by ancient Wri- 
ters, ranked amongſt the moſt eminent 
Orators of his own Time, and is thus de- 
ſcribed by Cicero himſelf in his Book de Cla- 


ris Oratoribus, c. 148. nec veropretereundum. 
M. Cælium arbitror-—cjus attionem multum 
X tamen 
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not in evitandi 51 conſiliis, gui, &C. 


un 
lamen et ſplendida et grandis et eadem im- 
primis faceta et perurbana commendabat 


oratio; but it is plain, that the Letters to 


Cicero now extant under his Name, are 


full of uncouth Expreſſions, and Barba- 
riſms both contrary to the Nature of 
Language, and Grammar ; for who ever 
ſaw ſuch an Expreſſion as this, Epift. 1. 
lib. $. ad famil. Romam cum venilſem, 
ne tenuiſſimam quidem auditionem de ea re 
accepi? and what Roman Writer would 


ſay, Epift. 3. eorum odia * que Hirrum 


premunt, inſtead of qui Hirrum premunt? 
or Epiſt. 4. in evitandis bis confilits, 
qui fe intenderant adverſarios in ejus tri- 
Auniatitin, inſtead of in evitandis eorum 


 confiliis ? concerning the firſt of which 
Manutius has this Obſervation, durior et 


* Grevius has changed quæ into qui and omitted 
his, but as far as I ſee upon no other Reaſon, but be- 


cCauſe it appeared to be falſe Latin: Manutius judged 
better, though he did not carry his Concluſions far 


enough. Si dixiſſet ea odia, uſitate dixi Met. cum vero 


dixerit eorum, latini ſermonis ratio qui poſtulat, pa- 


thus quam que. Again upon the laſt, Quo in loco poſ- 
tulabat uſus lating linguæ in evitandis eorum conſults, 


horridior 


[ 13 ] 
Jorridior interdum Cælius eſt in explicanda 
ſententia, quis enim ſic loquitur, ne tenu- 
iſſimam, &c. pro nihil prorſus audivi, and 
the two laſt have not eſcaped his Cenſure; 
and I would engage to point out ſix times 
as many of the like Inſtances of bad Lan- 
guage, as there are Epiſtles; from whence 
it may be concluded that our Argument 
muſt be as good againſt Cælius, as againſt 
Cicero; or if it cannot be urged againſt the 
former, neither can it be urged againſt 
the latter; and in ſhort, to ſum up the 
Force of both Objections together, if 
Antony and Cælius have both uſed bad 
Language, and if they have both ſome- 
times ſeemed to introduce a foreign Idiom, 
| it muſt be allowed that thoſe Marks are 
not ſufficient to diſauthenticate any Piece 
of Antiquity, or to prove a Latin Perfor- 
mance. not to have been written by an 
original Ronan. 

But theſe Objections, FROGS: firong 
they may appear to others, are eaſily got 
over by me; tho' they might daunt a leſs 

intrepid Wiitee: than myſelf, yet they 
can neither diſcourage. me in my Search 
aſter Truth, nor, I think, baffle my 
| Attempts; 


14 
Attempts; for I have long fince lead a a 


noble Point of Philoſophy ; either to-own 
the Strength of a Difficulty, and to let 
it paſs without a Solution; or, roundly to 
deny that I perceive its Force, and that 
it deſerves an Anſwer; either of which 
might be done in the preſent Caſey but 
there is no Occaſion; for an Anſwer is 
ready; the Example of Antony's falſe 
Latin is only founded upon the Feſti- 
mony of an angry Orator, who, when 
he deliver'd this Oration, was actuated 
chiefly: by a Spirit of Malice and Reſent- 
ment, and had no Regard to Truth, 
which, it is well rn he little reve- 
renced in his calmer Hours; and-it may 
with great Reaſon be doubted, whether 
the Epiſtles to Cicero, which go under 
Celius's Name, were really written by. 
him: for there is, as was hinted above, 
a Roughneſs of Stile, a fooliſh Affectation 
of Wit, and an Ignorance in the Affairs 
of common Life, which run thro' the 
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| whole, and ill agree with his Character, 
whom (as Cicero ſays) in primis faceta et 


Perurbana commendabat oratio ; and to 
whom 
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(25 3 
whom Quintilian lib. 10. gave this am- 
ple Commendation, nultum ingenii in 
Cæœlio—multa urbani tat. 

I know indeed the Antients talk of an 
Aſperity in Stile peculiar to Cælius; but 
it was ſuch a one, as was conſiſtent with, 
true Politeneſs, and what the ſame 
Quintilian thought proper to recommend 
to the Imitation of the perfect Orator: 
Quid noceret vim Czfaris, aſperitatem. 
Cælii,  diHigenizam Pollionis, judicium: 
Calvi, quibuſdam in locis afſumere ; but I 
am ſure neither he, nor any one elſe, 
would ever approve of ſuch a ſlovenly 
Diſregard to all the Rules of Language, 
as appears in the preſent Collection of 
Letters; and therefore it is very likely 
they are not his; but either the Work of 
a dull Sophiſt, or the inſipid and blunder- 
ing Exerciſes of a poor School Boy: and 
that the Reader may ſee my Suſpicions 
are not groundleſs, my firſt Remark 
ſhall be employ'd in proving the Spuri- 
ouſneſs of one of theſe Epiſtles, and from, 
that I would have him form I Judg- 


ment of the reſt. 
.Þ Epiſt. 


[ 16 ] 

* Epiſt. A. lib, $. Ego 1 incidi i in conpeti- 
torem nobilem et nobilem agentem, nam M. 
Octavius Cn, filius, et C. Hirrus mecum 


petit. M. Offavius and C. Hirrus ſue 


together with me. Sue together! for 
hat? was it for the Queſtorſhip, Ædile- 


ſhip, or Prætorſhip, or any other Ma- 
giſtracy ? This he has left his Reader to 


conjecture, without giving the leaſt Hint 
either before or after; but ſurely the 
particular Office ought to have been men- 
tioned with petere: Otherwiſe the mean 


ing will be unintelligible. So. 2. de leg. 


Agrar. C. 2. qui me ef unum ex omnibus 
novis hominibus, de quibus meminiſſe poſſu- 


mus, qui conſulatum perrerim. 80 like- 
wiſe, Phil. ii. 30. guz magiſter equitum 
fu 72 tibi viderere, in proximum annum 
conſulatum peteres, vel potius rogares, per 
municipia coloniaſque- Galliæ, a qua nos 
fum, cum conſulatus petebatur, non roga- 


batur, petere conſulatum ſolebamus, cum 


gallicis et lacerna cucurriſti From this laſt 
Quotation, I think the neceſſity of add- 
ing the Office after petere, may with ſome 


* Vid. Mr. Markland's Remarks, page 61, 


Degree 


147 3 

Degree of Certainty be collected: n 
wiſe it would not have been repeated here 
thrice in the ſame Period, and eſpecially 
where there was no Danger of miſtaking 
the Senſe, and “ thus it is always : And 
ce Reaſon ſhows that it cannot be other- 
ce wiſe, whenever any particular Office or 
«© Poſt is ſpoken of * for was I in Eng- 
land to write to my Correſpondent, that 
myſelf and another Gentleman were to 
be Candidates; could he poſſibly under- 
ſtand, whether we were to be Candi- 
tates for a Seat in Parliament, or for any 
Place of Profit or Power in the King- 
dom; might he not deſire me to explain 
myſelf more clearly in my next Letter, 

and pay leſs Compliments to his Under- 
ſtanding for the future, than to ſuppoſe 
him capable of unriddling ſuch dark My- 
ſteries. If any one deſires more Proofs 
of this Point, than what J have produced, 

he may conſul Mr. Markland's Obſer- 
vations upon one of the ſpurious Letters 
of Brutus to Cicero, pag. bz. where is 
ſhewn by two or three other Examples 


Mr. Marlland's Remarks, pag. 63. 
= +06 = 


OR, 18] 
the proper uſe of pero, and his Sophiſt is 
detected of a ſimilar Blunder. For the falſe 
Brutus has Epiſt. 8. in Panſæ locum pe- 
tere conſtituit; our pretended Cælius, C- 
Hirrus mecum petit; both leave us to 
gueſs at the Office, for which they were 
Candidates, and both write in the ſame 
unuſual Manner. Here therefore our 
Cœlius diſcovers great Ignorance in the 
Latin Tongue, and writes (I will ven- 
ture to affirm upon that learned Gentle- 
man's Authority) as no antient Roman 
ever did; when he ſays C. Hirrus with 
himſelf (petit) ſues for an Office, with- 
out declaring, what that Office was; he 
ought to have expreſſed himſelf thus, 
* C. Hirrus mecum ædilitatem petit; for 
that + was the Magiſtracy they were in 
purſuit of; but it is probable our Writer 
himſelf did not well know what Poſt he 
deſigned for his Candidate, and therefore 
made uſe of the general Word; at leaſt 
it is impoſſible we ſhould know his 


* As orat. pro Cluen. c. 25. ſed primo gravari 
cepit, quod edilitatem ſe petere cum hominibus nobiliſʒ 
fimis — dicebat. 

5 Vid. Middle. Life of Cicero, Vol. II. p. 215. 


Meaning 
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Meaning by what he writes, and if his 
Correſpondent was wholly unacquainted 
with the Roman Affairs at that Time, he 
would inevitably have been led into an 
Error, and have concluded it was the 
Conſulſhip. For the Words immediate- 
ly preceding, are de comitiis conſularibus 
incerti ſima eſt exiſtimatio; ego incidi in 
competitorem nobilem, &c. 455 
And here having had Occaſion to men- 
tion this ſpurious Letter of Brutus to Ci- 
cero, I am ſtopped by the Way, by 
another remarkable Paſſage in the ſame 
Epiſtle, - which the excellent Critick ſo 
lately appealed too, has juſtly condemned 
either upon Account of its Latinity or 
Senſe. But whichever is blameable ; his 
reaſoning on the former, has raiſed in my 
Mind very ſtrong Suſpicions againſt an 
Epigram in Martial ; there is ſuch a 
Similitude in the Expreſſions of both, that 
they ſeem to me to be equally liable to 
the ſame Condemnation. But if I am miſ- 
taken and have diſcerned a likeneſs in 
Phraſe, which does not exiſt, upon pro- 
per Information I promiſe to yield, and 
with Ingenuity to acknowledge and re- 


2 tract 


[#] 
tract. my Error, and what therefore I 
thus propoſe with Modeſty and Diffi- 
dence, I hope the Reader will kindly re- 


ceive, and entertain with Humanity and 


Candour. The Paſſage of the Epiſtle is 
this, Apuleium vero tu tua auttoritate 


fuſtinere debes : fed Domitius in ſua Epiſ- 


tola celebrabitur : The Meaning of which 
I take to be this, Yu ought to ſupport 
Apuleius by your Authority ; but Domi- 


tius will be ſufficiently recommended upon 


Account of his own Epiſtle : but it is ob- 


ſerved, © That he ſhould have written ſua 


te epiſtola or ob or propter ſuam epiſto- 


lam; of in ſua, for in ſua epiſtola ce- 


« lebrari, 7s to be celebrated in his own 
% HEpiſtle, Mark. p. 67.” Which Ob- 
ſervation wonderfully confirms my Suſ- 


picions concerning the Epigram : It is 


the 29th of the Fourth Book and deſerves 
to be quoted entire: 3 


_ Obſtat, Care Pudens, noſtris e turba 
libellis : 


Leforemque frequens laſat et im- 
plet Mus. 


Rara 


: tas] 
Rara juvant: primis fic major gratia 
pomis: 
Hyberne pretium fic meruere roſe. 
Sic ſpoltatricem commendat faſtus ami- 
F498 * ö 
Janua nec juvenem ſemper aperta te- 
P 
Sæpius in libro memoratur Perfius uno 
Quam levis in tota Marſus Amazo- 
nide. 
Tu quoque de noſtris releges guemcungue 
libellis, : 
Eſſe puta ſolum ; fic tibi pluris erit. 


Now it is plain from the Deſign of the 


Epigram, that the Poet affirms, that 


Perſius is oftener mentioned or praiſed, 
upon Account of one little Book, than 


the trifling Mar ſus upon Account of the 


bulky Poem concerning the Amazons , 
but it is alſo plain he is guilty of the ſame 
Blunder with the Sophiſt : For he writes 


memoratur in uno libro, memoratur in tota 
Amazonide; whereas he ſhould have 
written ob or propter unum librum; be- 


cauſe, if our former Remarks are 3 1 
memorari in uno libro is to be mentioned 


C 3 in 
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in one Book; which would have been as 
little Commendation to Perus the Au- 
thor of it, as to be praiſed in his own 
Epiſtle would have been to Domitius- I 


conclude therefore, that the Epigram is 


as likely (if a Poet's Language may be 
thus nicely examined) not to belong to 


Martial, as the Epiſtle not to belong to 


Brutus That if the Expreſſion is 
blameable in the latter, it is in the for- 


mer: and that neither of them, the one 


a Roman by Birth, the other by Educa- 
tion *, would have written in ſo unwar- 
rantble a Manner, 

But to come more particularly to G- 
cero ; J cannot help thinking, that from 
ſuch an exalted Genius, we ſhould ex- 


pect to find the Subject of his Writings 


equally uſeful and great, his Stile juſt and 


ſublime; his Sentiments natural without 


Lowneſs, and noble without Affecta- 


Mar. Valerius Martialis genere Hiſpanus fuit, 
Bibili natus haud ignobili oppido Celtiberiæ, ut veteres 


Auclores tradunt.— ſub primam ætatem prgfectus 
eſt ad urbem Romam, quo facilius i in literarum fludio 


verſari Pelſet, faumgue ingenium erudire. Petrus Cri- 
nitus in vita Mart. 


tion: 
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tion: And undoubtedly had this Reflec- 
tion been kept conſtantly in view, and 
ſuffered to produce its natural Effects; the 
Learned would long ſince have diſputed the 
Authority of the Second and Fifth Books 
of the Tuſculan Diſputations, which go a- 
long with the other Three under Cicero's 
Name. For tis not probable that theſe 
were written by him, fince there appears 
a want of Judgment in the Choice of 
Matter ; a Confuſion in the Order and 
Method of Reaſoning, and above all ſuch 
a want of Accuracy in Language, that 
betrays either extreme Ignorance or in- 
conceivable Careleſſneſs in the Writer. 
Caſting my Eye on the Book lieing now 
before me, I obſerve a Sentence, which 
ſhows it not to be Cicero's, and is a pro- 
babie Mark that Latin was not the Mo- 
ther Tongue of the Author. 

Lib. II. cap. 2. Etenim fi orationes, 
quas nos multitudinis judicio probari Volem 
bamus ; popularis eſt enim illa facultas, et 
effetus eloquentiæ eft audientium approba- 
tio: ſed fi reperiebantur nonnulli, qui ni- 
hil laudarent, niſi quod ſe imitars poſſe 

confiderent ;——quid futurum putamus cum 
| | C 4 _ adjutore 


„ 
adjutore populo, quo utebamur antea, nunc 
minume nos uti poſſe videamus ? If you 
will follow the Language and Conſtruc- 
tion of this Sentence, you may ſay, what 
Pſeudolus does in Plautus : 


Hac quidem pol creds nifi Sibylla lege- 
Er Wy SOL 
Interpretari alium poteſſe neminem. 
For you can get no further than the firſt 
nine Words. Et enim fi orationes, quas 
nos multitudinis judicio probari volebamus. 
Go on, if you can, etenim ſi orationes is 
left deſtitute, and finds nothing to reſt 
upon. The Caſe ſeems to have been 
this ; when he wrote the firſt Part of the 
Sentence, he intended to have concluded 
in ſome ſuch Form as this, Apud nonnullos 
improbantur ob nimiam verborum copiam 
et ubertatem ; but his Memory failed him 
before he got to the End of ſo long a 
Period, ſo that he concluded without re- 
garding the Connection of the firſt Part 
with the laſt. | 
Our Writer alſo has written in the 
| . ſame inaccurate Manner in the Fifth 
1 Book, cap. 15. An dubitas, quin præ- 
ſtans valetudine, viribus, forma accerru- 
mis 


. 
mis integerrimiſque ſenſibus= 


i fuerit is 
qui hee habeat, injuſtus, intemperans, ti- 
midus—dubitabiſne eum miſerum dicere ? 
As the latter Part of the Sentence ſtands, 
he ought to have written in the beginning 
(omitting an dubitas quin) preflantem 
valetudine, viribus, &c. or qui præſtans 
Fuerit valetudine; but when he wrote, 
an dubitas quin, &c. he propoſed to 
compleat it thus perhaps, miſer apelletur 
or dicatur; but being very forgetful, he 
left the former Part as he originally de- 
ſigned it, and the latter as if he had writ- 
ten it in a different Manner, and likewiſe 
a Page or two following, cap. 19. he 
blunders again, 8 Pufas C. Leli 
unum conſulatum fuiſſe eum quidem cum 
repulſa (fi cum ſapiens et bonus vir, qua- 
lis ille fuit, ſuffragiis prateritur, non po- 
pulus a bono conſule potius, quam ille a 
malb populo repulſam refert) ſed tamen 
utrum malles, te, fi poteſtas eſſet, ſemet ut 
Lælium conſulem an ut Cinnam quater ? 
For he began to put the Queſtion to his 
Friend, whether he thought the one 
Conſulſhip of Lalius, ought to be com- 


pared with the four Conſulſhips of Cinna ? 
But 


— — 
4 


— — 
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But by introducing a filly Parentheſis, * 
forgot himſelf and propoſed the Queſtion 
again, utrum malles, &c. would you 


chooſe if you had it in your power, to be 


once Conſul as Lælius, or four times 
Conſul as Cinna * ? 
But it may now be aſked, whether a 


Man's Memory can be ſuppoſed ſo un- 


faithful, as to forſake. him in the Com- 
paſs of one Sentence: To which I an- 


ſwer; it may, where a Man writes in a 
Language, which is not his own, and 
when the Ideas and Signs do not go toge- 


ther by Habit and Cuſtom. But it was 
as abſolutely impoſſible for Cicero to com- 


* There is an Inſtance ſomewhat like this in the 
Oration, pro M. Cælio, Cap. 4. qui ut huic virilem 
tegam dedit, nihil hoc loco de me, tantum fit, quantum 
vos exiſtimatis, hoc I dicam] hunc a patre continuo ad me 
cfſe deductum. For when he had written, qui, ut 
huic virilem togam dedit, he intended to have gone on 
eum continuo ad me deduxit ; or eum in meam diſcipl:- 
nam tradidit ; but, by inſerting a modeſt Apology 
for mentioning himſelf, he forgot in what Manner 


he had begun the Sentence ; and like one who wrote 


by the help of a Dictionary, compleated it thus in a 
different Form: This with ſome otherReaſons makes 
me ſuſpe& the Ae of this Oration. But of 


this hereafter. | l 
mit 


271 


mit theſe Miſtakes, as it is eaſy for the 


Moderns. And how eaſy that is, Mr. 
Markland has clearly ſhown by his own 
Example in his very learned Annotations 
on Maximus Tyrius *, and by the Exam- 
ple of Burman in his Notes upon Quinti- 
lian; and that the Sophiſts frequently did, 
is evident from the former Gentleman's 
Remarks on one of the Epiſtles of the 
falſe Brutus, where we find, OFavius 


is eſt, qui quid de nobis judicaturus fit, 


exßeltlet populus Romanus, that miſtake in 
Grammar may, indeed, be eaſily correct- 


ed, if we read @ quo inſtead of qui; but 


the Examples I have brought, can neither 
be attributed to the Oſcitancy of the 
Scribe, nor be reſtored by the . 
Hand of the Critick. 

I wiſh. the Authority of Hirtius was 
not ſo often appealed to, as I obſerve it 
is. Vid. M. Remarks, p. 45, &c. be- 
cauſe it may be apt to render our Rea- 


ſoning ſuſpected, when the Miſtakes we 


* Max. Tyrius, p. 667. Col. 1. Vor zoyuph ſola 


non ſignificare puto montis jugum vel verticem. Quint. 
Inſtit. Lib. VIII. Cap. VI. p. 742. Col. 1. Remark 
on Language, &c. p. 36. 

condemn 
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condemn are found in the Authors we al- 
low to be genuine. I take the Liberty 
therefore to reject Hirtius, becaufe I find 
in the Book de Bello Africano, cap. 23. 
Rex Juba, cognitis Cæſaris diſſicultati- 
bus copiarumque paucitate, non eft viſum 
dari ſpatium convaleſcendi augendarumque 


ejus bum *, for if the foregoing Reaſon- 


Ing be true, it could never have been 
written by an original Roman, and I be- 
lieve if we thought it worth our while to 
examine the other Pieces aſcribed to the 
ſame Writer, we ſhould diſcover all the 


Marks of Spuriouſneſs we require, and 
our preſent probable Suſpicions would 
riſe to ſtrong Evidence and certain Con- = 


viction, 
It is poſſible my Reader may have this 


far gone on patiently with me; for his 
Loſs is not great, nor even much to be 
regarded. For who can think - himſelf 
much concerned for a few trifling Epi- 


* © Cellarius reads Regi Jubæ, upon which Dr. 
Clark rightly obſerves, nihil opus: eſt enim conſtructio 
eyarbas3ogz and very frequent with this Writer, 
See Cap. XIX. Labienus cum his copits omnibus —ad 
falis accaſum eft decertatum. 


\ ſtles. "Mm 
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ſtles, which neither are addreſſed to the 
Paſſions, nor affect the Intereſts of Man- 


| kind? And who 18 there, that can be 


much diſturbed at being deprived of two 
cool unmeaning Dialogues in a Philoſo- 


phy, which neither contains his Princi- 
ples nor influences his Practice ? But the 


Track 1 am now going to purſue is more 


difficult and dangerous; ; I enter upon it 
with a faint Heart and trembling Hands; 
and think I feel the fame Sort of Appre- 
henſions, which the poor Author does, 


who writes under the dread of a re 


and the Terror of Holy Inquiſition: For 


I am now going to diſpute the Authority 
of a Performance, which moſt of us have 
been acquainted with from our Child- 
hood, and admired as the Pride and 


Glory of Roman Eloquence. Can I 
then expect to remove Prejudices ſo early 
contracted, and by the Bulk of Mankind 
ſo long and cloſely adhered to? No 


ſurely ; for I know the Force of Edu- 
cation and i its wonderful Effects; it not 
only forms our Characters of Men and 
Writings, which are commonly retained 
through Life, but alſo extends its Influ- 

ence 
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ence to more important Points. I do not 
therefore expect to convince the preſent 
Age; ſuch Wonders are not to be 
wrought at once; it muſt be the Work of 
Time. All I hope for is, that it may be 
rendered in ſome Degree doubtful and 


ſuſpicious, that the ſucceeding Genera- 
tion may receive it with leſs Veneration 
and Applauſe; and that ſome diſtant 
Age may venture to examine it with 
greater Freedom, and upon proper Evi- 


dence entirely to reject it. 
When I name the ſecondPhilippic Ora- 


tion of Cicero, no one will be ſurprized 


at the Manner in which I introduce my 


Criticiſm upon it: All will think an Apo- 


logy neceſſary; but few I fear will admit 


it. Cap. 18. Patri perſuaſi, ut eum a 
tua non modo familiaritate, ſed etiam con- 
greſſione patrio jure et poteſtate prohbiberet. 
Either Cicero prevailed upon the Father 


of Curio to prevent a Familiarity not yet 
contracted, or elſe to force his Son from 
one, which was already contracted. In 


the former Senſe the Latin is good, but 
the Matter of Fact falſe; for Cicero's 


Advice was the Conſequence of great 
Evils, 


15811 
Ki which threatened Curio's Family 
from a preſent Friendſhip with Antony; 
quo ego tempore tanta mala florenti ſſimæ 
familis ſedavi vel potius ſuſtuli, patri 
penſuaſi, &c, in the latter the Fact is 
true, but the Expreſſion intolerable : for 
the Friendſhip is ſuppoſed to be at preſent 
ſubſiſting, and probibere implies at the ſame 
Time, that is does not ſubſiſt, and that 
it is to be kept at a Diſtance. So that as 
Mr. Markland * has obſerved upon a like 
Blunder, he 7s pulling you forward with 
one Hand, and puſhing you back with the 
other : probibere malum is procul habere, 
to keep off an Evil, to keep it at a Di- 
ſtance ; to hinder that from being preſent 
to us, which is then at a Diſtance. Dzz 
mala prohibeant in Terence, May the Gods 
keep off at Diſtance Misfortunes, not pre- 
ſent, but future Ones. Cicero pro leg. 
Manil. erit igitur humanitatis veſtræ mag- 
num eorum civium numerum calamitate 
prohibere; to preſerve or keep off from 
Calamity, not yet preſent, but future in 
Expectation : Had Terence ſuppoſed pre- 


Remarks, Qc. pag. 31. 
ſent 


| T 32 A oy 
ſent Evils, or Cicero preſent Calamirics, 
as our Author does preſent 5 Friendſhip, 
they would have fallen i into the lame Ab- 
ſurdity ; ; but they Poth "knew 1 very well, 
that prohibere when it is uſed concerning 
Time always implies ſomething future, 
and not yet preſent, when of Place ſome- 
thing at a Diſtance ; but. the  Fainillarity, | 
which Curio had with Antony, could nei- 
ther be ſuppoſed future in Time nor di- 
ſtant in Place. For thus a few Lines a- 
bove, cito Curio interventt, qui te (1 Anto- 
ny) in matrimonio ſtabili ef certo hacavit, 
nemo unquam puer emptus Jibidinis cauſaæ 
tam fuit in domini poteſtate, quam tu in 
Curionis. Our Writer therefore, when 
he ſays, eum a tud familiaritate probi- 
beret, and ſuppoſes the Familiarity at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſting, is guilty of a Blunder, 
which it 1s difficult to conceive how a 
Latin Writer could be guilty of, for he 
certainly would have written thus; 1 
eum a familiaritate depelleret, or ut eum 
Familiaritatem abjicere, or exuere cogeret, 
or ſomething elſe to the Purpoſe of throw- 
ing off, and getting out of it, and by 
that Means the Senſe and Latin would 
have 


331 
have been equally good; but as it ſtands 


at preſent, it is an Error of Ignorance in 
the Language, which is inexcuſable in 


the Writer and intolerable to a Judicious 
Reader . 


I 


If any one is pleaſed to think that prohibere a 
fumiliaritate in this Place, means only the preventing 
any future Evils, which would have attended upon 
a longer Continuance of Curio's Friendſhip with An- 
tony; I firſt of all beg him to conſider, whether the 
Friendſhip which they had for each other was not a 
preſent Evil, and that which Cicero prevailed upon the 
Father to remove? And if this will not do, in the 
next Place I affirm, that in the ſame Manner, pro- 


hibere praſens malum in the ſpurious Epiſtle of Bru- 
tus, may be interpreted to ſignify procul habere ma- 
lum, not that we may not feel its preſent bad Effects, 
but thoſe which are future, and which would other- 
wiſe be felt, if it continued any longer preſent with 
us. But as this Interpretation will not, I believe, be 
allowed by the Objector; ſo neither can I ever be 
perſuaded to admit of the other. There ſeems alſo to 
be a Paſſage in the, Oration pro Ligario, which can 
perhaps no better be defended than this in the ſecond 
Philippic. Cap. V. et nos ad pedes jacentes ſupplicum 
voce prohibebis? Cicero could never talk in this Man- 
ner; for is he not at this Time actually ſupplicating 
for Ligarius, and pleading his Cauſe ſupplicum voce 

before C. Ceſar ? There is nothing more * 
| added 
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[ 34] 
have often heard a preat Critick in 
the Latin Tongue, extremely blamed for 
his faſtidious and ſupercilious Diſltke of 
the Ciceronian Stile ; it being recorded of 
him by Biſhop Gardiner, in a Letter to 
Cheke *, that Linacer homo noſtro ſeculo 


doctiſſimus et judicio in literis ſingulari 


Ciceronis diftionem nunquam probare po- 
tuit, nec fine faſtidio audire: But inſtead 
of blaming him, I admire his ſuperior 
Taſte and ent Power of Diſcern- 
ment: For without Doubt he formed his 
Judgment of Ciceros manner of Wri- 
ting from the greater Part of the Works, 

which are generally aſcribed to him; 
which I verily believe, and upon a proper 


Occaſion wonld engage to ſhow are not 


the genuine Performances of that admir- 


ed Roman : It is not then to be wondered 


at, that Linacer diſliked the Stile and 


added to make it appear ridiculous, than Manutiugs 


And will not the intelligent Reader upon this Ac- 
count, think it worth his while to enquire into the 
Credit of the whole Oration ? 


De prountiat. Græcæ Linguæ, pag. OY 


Manner 


Comment upon the Place. Supplicare nobis per te non 
 hicet, cum accuſas eum, cujus pro ſalute ſudplicamus ? 


LET - 
Manner of Compoſition : For it was not 
the Stile of Cicero, but the Stile of an 
impudent Sophiſt and Declaimer, which 
he blamed : It is more to be wondered 
at, that one of his admirable Sagacity did 
not carry his Speculations farther, and in- 
ſtead of blaming the Stile, doubt whe- 
ther ſuch imperfect Pieces of Eloquence 


and . unſound | Reaſoning, could have 


been written by the famous Roman Ora- 

He would indeed have prevented 
the Buſineſs of us later Criticks, and ſome 
of us perhaps ſhould have remained in 
perpetual Obſcurity, without ſuch fortu- 
nate Matter to work upon: But full the 


Services it would have done to Learning 


and Science, and my own publick Spirit 
and Generofity, make me with our Fore- 
fathers had enjoyed the Laght of theſe 
uſeful Diſcoveries. 

But as this Work is left for us their 


Poſterity to do, and is fortunately begun 


already; I willingly proffer my little Aſ- 


ſiſtance, and with Chearfulneſs put my 


Shoulder to the Purthen; thinking it a 
ſufficient Glory to be ranked amongſt the 
ene in ſo noble an Undertak- 
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[ 36] 

But here, before I proceed, I wilt 
15 what Cicero did upon another Occa- 
ſion, that non ignoro quam inpudenter fa- 
ciam; and I will defend myſelf as he. did, 
gui ſemel verecundiæ fines tranſierit, eum 
bene et gnaviter oportet "eſſe impudentent, 
. XII. Lib. V. ad Fam, © 
I will not therefore ſtop here, but will 
go on and offer ſome Reaſons, which 
make me ſuſpect the preſent Oration pro 
M. Clio not to be that, which was Wilk- 
ten by Cicero. 
And my firſt Doubt concerning it by | 
gan, with obſerving a ſtrange want of 
Connection through the whole, and was 
afterwards continued and confirmed by a 
Multitude of other Reaſons: For the 
true Cicero never wanted a proper Man- 
ner of introducing a Sentiment or con- 
necting it with what went before: But 
can any Thing appear more ridiculous than 
the fooliſh Repetition, which this Wri- 
ter has made in giving his Anſwer to each 
Crime alledged againſt Czlius? Is it poſe 
ſible that he, Who 

Fudit opes, Latiumque beavit divite ON | 
Could want variety of Expreſſion ſo 
much, 


37 


much, as to be forced to repeat within 
the Compaſs of a few Lines, the ſame 
Words ſix, or ſeven Times over ? Thus 
Cap. II. Objectu eft pater varie, et nam 
uod def pietate dixiſtis, et nam quod eſt ob- 
jectum. Again, Cap. III. Nam quod ob- 
Jeftum oft de pudicitia. Cap. IV. Nam 
quod Catiline familiaritas objefta Cælio 
et. Cap. VII. Nam quod &s alienum ob- 
Jeum eff, I defy any one to produce the 
like Inſtances of Repetition from any to- 
lerable Writer: But if that was poſſible 
it would be unneceſſary; for a thouſand 
Examples could never defend the Thing 
nor prove the Propriety of it: They 
would only betray the Ignorance and Un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the Writer, and increaſe 
the Number of ſuſpected Performances 
among the Works of the Antients. 
But not to take Notice of Cap. III. 
Ppuidem ut f aid 0 me revertar 1 though he 
Deen = Y 


* 3 1 n 8 to return to ſome- 
io which you had left ſometime before, as pro 
Mar. c. 145. nde cum honore diſceſſeris, eidem cum 
gnominia reuerti, and de divinat. 90. diſceds parum- 
fer a ſomniis, ad que mox revertar: Our Writer pro- 
w_ intended to have ſaid. equidem, ut orationem ad 

X49 D * mo 


8] 


had not before made the leaſt mention of 


himſelf; nor of the following Words, 
which he puts into the Mouth of . 
Claudius, Cap. XIV. Ideone ⁰ patent 
Fyrrbi diremi , though it is certain 
there was no Peace made at that Time 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans; nor 
laſtly of many other Bluriders in Lan- 
guage, and References to true Hiſtory; 
1 ſhall reſt the Credit of my Doubts 
concerning this Oration, upon one In- 
ſtance of his peculiar Ut of the rational 
etenim, For or as Mr. uh: obſerves, 


Tv 
0 


me e vertam. but uthappily Minder in the of the 
Compound Verb. bt 

*Dirimo implies the 3 of PER ab, FR 
ready united ; thus Citero Lib. III. Ep. X. ad Famil · 
Ego autem citius veterem conjunctionem diremi i em, quam 
nouam conciliaſſem. Thus alſo dirimere pugnam, bites, 
&c. But the Terms of Peace were only under De- 
bate and not likely to be received, when 4p; Clau· 
dius was introduced into the Senate: Thus Fhr. in 
the Epitome of the 13th Book of Livy, Cineas lega- 
| tus a Pyrrho ad fenatum miſſus petiit, ut compineridee 
pacis cauſa, Rex in urbem retiperetur,' de qua re guumm 
dd frequeitiorem ſenutum referri placu! et: Ap. Clau- 
dius qui propter invaletudinem oculurum jam dit abſti- 
nuerat a conſiliis publicis, venit in curiam et ce 
a tenuit at id Fyrrbo * A e $95 

There 


7 39 ] 

There.is nothing bat ſhews a ſeilful mo 
good Writer, or diſcovers a bad one. ſooner 
than this. fingle Word x. We needigo no 
further than the firſt Chapter, Cum au- 
diat nullum facinus— in judicium vo- 
cri c ſed adoleſcentem illuſtri ingenio 
 oppugnari qpibus mererriciis—v08 laborio- 
ſos exiſtimet, quibus otigſis ne in communi 
guidem otio liceat eſſe: But why may not 
the Judges enjoy communi otio? The 

Reaſon follows, Etenim, ſi attendere di- 
I higenter, exiſimare vere de omni hac cauſe 
volusritis, fic conſtituetis, Judices, nec de- 
ſcenſurum quemquam, cui utrum wellet, li- 
ceret: Nec, cum deſcendi et, guicquam 
4 habiturum ei Jullſe, nifi alicujus intole- 
rabili libidine et nimis acerbo adio nitere- 
tur, Never ſurely. was poor etenim ſo a- 
buſed before, or employed on ſo. filly a 
Work. Is not this ſkipping. from one 
Thing to another, promiſing Rea ſons and 
giving none; or at leaſt giving ſuch as 
would appear abſurd to every one elſe, 
but our Writer: His Propoſition is this; 
thoſe WhO preſide over the; publick 


Remarks on the Langyage, Ac. pag. 213. 
tuow / D4 Courts 


1 


40 
Courts of Judicature Wuſt not indulge 
themſelves in the Enjoyment of the com- 
mon Leiſure. from Buſineſs; his Reaſon 
for it is, becauſe upon a/diligent Enquiry 
it will be found that no-one had voluntarily 
engaged in the Accuſation of Cælius, or 
expected Succeſs without the Aſſiſtance of 
Clodia > is this a Proof of the foregoing 
Propoſition? Ii as e 4 EO” of 
Tranſubſtantiationt *. 23995 

Mr. Mariland 8 Lanbin ler zuck 
ciouſiy, p. 383. taken Notice of the Ab- 
ſurdity of nimium ſuperſtitioſum in the 
Oration pro domo ſua, Cap. XL. Becauſe 
ſuch an Expreſſion ſeemed to allow that 
a Man might be ſuperſtitious without 
Blame, provided he was not nimis fuper- 
fiitioſus : In the fame Manner, nimis or 
nimium, added to avarus, inhumanus, in- 
tomperans, indiligens, ingratus, and the like, 
evidently implies that a Man may be co- 
vetous, inhuman, intemperate, idle and 
ungrateful without Fault, provided he 
be not ſo to the Degree of nimis; but is 
it poſſible, any Man of common Senſe 


* Remarks on the Ling of, pag. 226 
would 


= 


[4] 
would allow tho&@Vices in the leaſt De- 
gree to be blameleſs? Would Cicero, or 
any other Antient, from an unguarded 
Exppeſſion, give the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that they thought ſo? The common 
Notions: of Virtue and Vice were very 
nearly the ſame in all Ages; Injuſtice and 
Intemperance, Inhumanity and Ingrati- 
tude were always deteſted: I hope there- 
fore the candid Reader will not think me 
too ready to admit of Doubts and Suſpi- 
cions, if I declare myſelf willing to diſpute 
the Genuineneſs of any Piece wherein 
ſuch, Expreſſions are found; for they are 
contrary to common Senſe, common Vir- 
tue, and all kind of Elegance and Po- 
liteneſs. 
Will g not. this Obſervation” therdfors 
juſtify. me in doubting, whether the Self- 
Tormenter, aſcribed to Terence, 1s either | 
the ſame which he wrote, or the Romans 
admired? For tho' it muſt be allowed to 
be the Work of a Writer tolerably ele- 
gant, yet he ſeems not to have been per- 
fectly acquainted with the Latin Tongue; 
it being certain, no accurate Judge of that 


CO would have written theſe 
| Words 


— ey 


1 


Courts of Judicature mauſt not indulge 
themſelves in the Enjoyment of the com- 


mon Leiſure from Buſineſs; his Reaſon 
for it is, becauſe upon à diligent Enquiry 
it will be found that no one had voluntarily 
engaged in the Accuſation of Cælius, or 


expected Succeſs without the Aſſiſtance of 


Clodia + is this a Proof ef the foregoing 


Propoſttion? I is as "mah 4 "Og of 
Tranſubſtantiatiun ææ—- 


Mr. Markland "0 Lhthin ler FRY 
ciouſly, p. 383. taken Notice of the Ab- 


ſurdity of nimium ſuperſtitiofiim in the 


Oration pro domo ſua, Cap. L. Becauſe 
ſuch an Expreſſion ſeemed to allow that 


A Man might be ſuperſtitious without 


iame, eee he was not nimis fuper- 
firifur: In the fame Manner, nimis or 


nimium, added to avarus, inbumanus, in- 
temperans, indiligens, ingratus, and the like, 


evidently implies that a Man may be co- 
vetous, inhuman, intemperate, idle and 
ungrateful without Fault, provided he 
be not ſo to the Degree of nimis; but is 


it poſſible, any Man of common Senſe 


* * Remarks on the Lingus Oc. pag; 216. 
To would 


[4 411 
vould allow thoſ&Vices in the leaſt De- 
gree to be blameleſs ? Would Cicero, or 
any other: Antient, from an unguarded 
Expreſſion; give the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pet that they thought ſo? The common 
Notions of Virtue and Vice were very 
nearly the ſame in all Ages; Injuſtice and 
Intemperance, Inhumanity and Ingrati- 
tude were always deteſted': I hope there- 
fore the candid Reader will not think me : 
too ready to admit of Doubts and Suſpi- 
cions, if I declare myſelf willing to diſpute 
the Genuineneſs of any Piece wherein 
ſuch. Expreſfions are found; for they are 
contrary to common Senſe, common Vir- 
tue, and all kind of Elegance and Po- 
r 

Will 5 not. this Obſervation therefork 
juſtify. me in doubting, whether the Self- 
Tormenter, aſcribed to Terence, is either 
the ſame which he wrote, or the Romans 
admired? For tho' it muſt be allowed to 
be the Work of a Writer tolerably ele- 
gant, yet he ſeems not to have been per- 
fectly acquainted with the Latin Tongue; 
it being certain, no accurate Judge of i that 


Lnge would have written theſe 
Words 


[4] 

Words which we: meet with near the 
End of the Play. 14-94 6: 
| "Bhipwers + Sie nimis graviter 
cCruciat adoleſcentulum, 

Niniſhue inbumane. 1047s | 
1 doubt not but this Expreſſion i 
have ſhocked a Roman Audience in the 
Pays of Terence; when the Taſte of that 
2 People retained much of it's primitive In- 
_ nbcence and Simplicity; ; and its Spirit 
and Genius was riſing up to the higheſt 
Piteh of Politenefs and Hberal Manners. 
The fame Unſkilfulneſs in the Uſe of 
nimiun appeats i in the Adelph, Un. 685. 1 8 


V. ereor ne ni min indiligens | es, 


Tho' i in Defence' of the Speaker here, 1 
own.it may be. ſaid, that one of Micio's 
good natur'd eaſy Temper might. allow of a 
little indiligentia in AÆſcbinus; but it 
can never be ſaid, that Demea, who is ſo 
| remarkable for his Auſterity, would per- 
mit his Brother to be ineptus, yet he i 1s 
made to fay in the. 6 3d Line, 


Meimium inneptus es; 1810 
Neitker can any Apology — mak. for 
what I ſhall now quote out of the Her 
cyra, lin. 85 4. Ab 


[43] 


Ab nimum me ingratum: putas F 


For Pamphilis according to the true Mend 
ing of this Expreſſion, would not have 
been diſpleaſed, if Parmeno had thought 
him ungrateful, provided he had not been 
repnted nimis ingrutus: but can any thing 
be more unnatural and ridiculous than 
this? Can it be ſuppoſed either to have 

came from the Pen of Terence, or eſcaped 
the Cenfare of Lælius and Scipio? The 
African Slave ſurely knew more of hu- 

man Nature than to write ſo abſurdly; 
and his two noble Patrons: were better 
Judges of fine Writing, than not to cor- 
rect ſo evident a Blunder. Before there- 
fore I can be perſuaded, that theſe Plays 
were written by the Poet, whoſe Name 
they bear, I muſt defire to have it ſhewn 
me, that the Romans were wont to ſpeak 
or write in this manner; and that the 
Authorities made Uſe of to convince me, 
are themſelves indiſputably good®: Upon 
this 


1 think n e two 1 which ought to be 
caſt out of Opid, for nimium is added to crudeliter : 
And the Place ſeems neither to want them nor the 
two following ones; which laſt have been already ſuſ- 
pected by the Criticks: < 


(441 

this Account alſo I preſume. every good 
Man would wiſh, that our Tranſlation of 
that remarkable Paſſage in the Acts was 
altered, cap. 17. v. 22. Ye Men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things ye are too ſu- 
perſtitious ; for will not the Engliſh Rea- 
der be apt to conclude, . that St. Paul 
would not haye blamed the Athenians for 
being ſuperſtitious, provided they had not 
been too ſuperſtitious? And will not he 
think himſelf. not only excuſable, but 
entirely blameleſs, if he does but keep 
within the limited Degree of Superſtition! 2 
And, laſtly, is not this a Concluſion, 
neither warranted by * the Original, nor 
agreeable to the Intereſt of Wer Religion 
and Virtue ? FOE 


Ab ferus et nobis nimium PR ho Nie 
Delicias legit qui tibi cunque meas.- 9 

* Jeioidd tue is a Word of a middle Signification, 
as frequently uſed in a good Senſe as a bad one. Ety- 
mol. hs ad 6 20e nal es e i And 
again, 1840 374 Tagd le Tots EAAnow iT] kN Lev” 
Baveral, Faye « ; fs nyiv Tots Xetravols £77 Tis aeg 
AtyETai 1 Jetcid⁰,ẽÜũͤat. The Chriſtians here are 
the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, who ene ws the 
Word in the worſt Scaſe. TRE » Ba | 


— 
EE” SEE IS 
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[ 45 ] 


. I know here that thoſe who have not 


ſtudied the Writings of the Antients with 


a View of diſtinguiſhing their genuine 


| Performances from Forgeries and Impoſ- 
tures, will be apt to think it incredible 
that Writers, who in general expreſs 
themſelves wich Propriety and Elegance, 

ſhould commit ſuch Blunders as a Modern 
can eaſily detect, and would be aſhamed 
to make. Becauſe the fame good Under- 
ſtanding and judgment, which directed 
them to the Choice of proper Words and 
juſt Sentiments in one Part of their Work, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to attend upon them in 
another. But it ſhould be obſerved, that 
a perfect Imitation is a Matter of great 


Difficulty ; there are an infinite Number 


of Ways, by which one may fail of Suc- 


ceſs, and but one of obtaining it; Every 


Writer has ſomething peculiarly his own; 


and it is almoſt impoſſible for one Man 


entirely to catch the Stile and Manner of 
another: Fiction, in this, as in all other 
Caſes, will diſcover its cloven Foot, and 


oftentimes alarm the moſt careleſs Ob- 


ſerver. 5 
But 
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0 46 ] 
But of all Parts of Imitation, that of 
the Reaſoning and Sentiments, is a Work 


of the greateſt Delicacy : A good deal of 


Induſtry may enable a Man to furniſh him- 


ſelf with Language; and a common Share 


of Modeſty and Prudence will make him 


take Care to aſſert no Facts but what are 
grounded upon good Authority, or can- 
not probably be doubted of. But to rea- 
ſon with Judgment and Ingeniouſneſs re- 


quires the ſame good Parts and Experi- 


ence, which the Author had, whoſe 
Writings are imitated. To argue with 


Strength and Vehemence like Demoſthenes, 


requires the Fire and Spirit of Demoſthe- 


nes; and to reaſon like Cicero demands 


all thofe Excellencies, which he was fo 
plentifully poſſeſſed of. Here. therefore, 
it is, that our Sophiſts are in moſt Dan- 
ger of betraying themſelves; neither Art 
nor Induſtry can bear them out, and the 
contemptible Slu ggiſhneſs of the baſe Ani- 
mal will appear under the glorious Cover 


of the Lion's Skin. 


There is a ſtrange Paſſage | in Cicero 8 
Second Book de Natura Deorum, 
which 1s a probable Mark of the Weak- 

. neſs 


= 


—̃ — 
— _ —— 
+=» 4 


. [4]. _ 
neſs and Folly of the Writer, a ſufficient 
ground modeſtly to ſuſpect the Genuine- 
neſs of that Part of the Work, and I 
hope enough to ſet a Lover of theſe Stu- 
dies upon a diligent Examination into the 
internalEvidence of thewholePerformance; 
the Paſſage is Cap. XVI. Lucilius is in- 

troduced diſcourſing concerning the Di- 
vinity of the World in general, and of 
the Stars in particular, which he thus en- 
deavours to prove ſenſum autem aftrorum 
atque intelligentiam maxime declarat ordo 

eorum atque conſtantia: Nihil eft enim, 
quod ratione et numero moveri poſſit ne 
conſilio; in quo mbil eſt temerarium, ni- 
hil varium, nibil Jortuitum. Ordo au- 
tem ſiderum et in omni æternitate conſtantia 
negue naturam fegnificat ; eſt enim Plena: ra- 
tionis: Neque fortunam, que amica vari- 
etati conſtantiam reſpuit, ſequitur ergo, 
&c. But what has the Word natura to 
do with 'the Argument ? how comes it 
to be oppoſed to ration; ? Did the Stoick 
ever ſuppoſe Nature and Reaſon oppoſite 
to each other; or is the Order, Har- 
mony and regular Motions of the hea- 
venly Bodies contrary to Nature? No- 


thing 
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[48 } 
thing like it; for thus the ſame Lucilius 
deſcribes Nature, Cap. XI. Natura eſt 
1g tur, gue contineat mundum omnem eum- 
gue tueatur, et ea quidem non fine ſenſu et 
ratione. And a few Lines after : Sapien- 
tem eſſe mundum nece e oft, naturamgue 
eam, gue res omnts complexa | teneat, ber- 
_feftione rationts excellere. It is im poſſi 
ble therefore to ſuppoſe that Cicero could 
write, or Balbus ſpeak in this ridiculous 
Manner, neither of them could forget 
the fundamental Doctrines of a Sec, with 
which the former was intimately ac- 
quainted, and of which the latter was a 
profeſſed Patron and Admirer. 
And thus far, the Criticks ſeem | to ar 
gree with me; all except Lambin join in 
condemning the propriety of natura: 
Dawes reads inſtead of it necefſitafem; 
Boberius materiam, and Mr. Markland * © 
temeritatem: But as in finding out theſe 
Readings, the MSS. gave them little Aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſo each Gentleman - endeavoured 
only to follow the Chain of the Argu- 
ment, and by that Means to diſcover. * 


Vid. Epiſtol. Critic beg. 24. 


very 


[49]. 

Very Word, which the Author either did 
or ſhould: have written, And it muſt be 
owned that temeritatem renders the Senſe 
clear, and the. Argument compleat. But 
thus arbitrarily to inſert one Word for 
another, muſt never be allowed of, It 
would by that means ecome impoſſible 
ever to condeinn a Work as ſpurious, ei- 
ther becauſe the Language was bad, or 
the Reaſoning weak ; and all Arguments 
founded upon Internal Evidence would 
eaſily be evaded ; ſome daring Critick 
aſs ſoon change infideliter and guate- 

fect in the Epiſtles of Brutus and Cicero 
into lawful Latin, and purge the four 
Orations of all the Objections, which are 
ingeniouſly * raiſed againſt them. 

The Difficulty chereſire of the Word 
natura muſt be accounted for in a diffe- 
rent Manner : And I think it probable, 
that the Writer had but an imperfect 
Knowledge of the Principles of the Stoi- 
cal Sect ; he had acquired it from Books, 
aud perhaps, as long as they were before 
him, he might deſcribe them, and talk 
their Language with tolerable Accuracy. 
But every one muſt know how eaſy it 


* Sce Mr, Marfland's Remarks, Sc. 
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1 
was for ſuch a one to forget himſelf, and 
uſe Words inadvertently in the common 


Acceptation, when the Character of the 


Speaker required that they ſhould have 
been uſed in a different Manner. Thus 
natura in the Mouth of a Stoick ſignifi- 
ed, that que perfectione rationis excellens 
res omnes complexa teneat, Cap. XI. But 
in the Mouth of the Vulgar, vim quan- 
dam fine ratione : As Cap. XXXII. Alii 
naturam cenſent vim quandam ſine ra- 


 Hone, centem motus in corporibus ne- 


ceſſarios. Our Writer then forgot that 
Lucilius Balbus the Stoick, was ſpeaking 
and expreſſed himſelf according to his 
own general Senſe of the Word: Ordo 
derum et in omni æternitate conſtantia 
neque naturam fignificat ; eft enim plena 
rations : Where you ſee the Reaſoning is 
ſound; if by naturam we underſtand vim 
quandam fine ratione, and in that Senſe is 
judiciouſſy oppoſed to ration, We only 
blame it, becauſe by reflecting, on the 
Speaker, we have immediately that Idea 
excited in.us, which we know he gene- 
rally joined to that Word, and therefore 
perceive' a Diſagreement with the Courſe 


11 
of the Reaſoning. 1 hope by this Ac- 
count of the Blunder, it will appear natural 


and likely for any except Cicero to make; 


but impoſſible for him; for according to 
the Principles upon which I firſt ſet out, 
and in Order to ſupport an Uniformity of 
Opinion, I affirm that it was impoſſible 
for him, and declare myſelf ready to 
maintain his Infallibility, with as much 
Warmth and Zeal, as the moſt pious Ca- 
tholick Your the * of the Ro- 
i will not bers interrupt elf or diſ- 
guſt my Reader in obviating the Clamours 
of a few impatient People: It is altoge- 
ther unnceſſary: Since I expect that a 
greater Part of the World in this enlighht- 
 ened Claſſical Age, will ſoon join with 
me in the like Defence of Ciceros Cha- 
racters. For methinks I now ſee his Repu- 
tation riſing to a greater Height of Glory, 
than he had ever acquired at antient 
Rome, or could have expected in the moſt 
diſtant Ages: He begins now to be ſup- 
poſed with great Juſtice incapable of 
: committing any Blunder ; but then he 
was far from being thought infallible, or | 
E2 any 
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any way privileged from the Imperfec- 


tions, Which other great Men are liable 
Though * Pompey" indeed, after all 


as learned in Rome had delivered their 


Opinions, referred at laſt the Deciſion of 


a Point 1 in Grammiai to Cicero; yet 1 


Atticus ventured to accuſe him of: writing 


falſe Latin, and be condeſcended to de- 
fend himſelf by the Authority of Te- 
rence. But theſe and the becher Cavi 5 of 


9271 


ſpightful Contemporaries, | like” nah ah 
Clouds raiſed by the im] potent Blaſts of 
Envy, were ſoon led a Fele 
by the bright "Sunſhine" of His fl erlor 
Merit. We now gaze at and admire him 


a = 


as a Prodigy in Nature, and im 


r 
more Reverence, han the Per © of 


* A, Gel. 1 X. 1 L 1 coptum g * 
utrum conſul tertio inſcribendum eſſet, an tertium. Fam 
rem Pompeius exquiſitiſſime retulit ad doctiſimos civita- 
tis, quumgue diſſentiretur —=— rogavit Ciceronem ut 


quod ei rectius videretur ſcribi juberet. 


+ Ad Attic. Lib. VII. Epiſt. III. Venio a Pi- 
rea, in quo magis reprehendendus ſum, quod homo Ro- 
manus Piræea ſcripſerim non Piraeum, quam quod in 
addiderim —— ſecuſque ſum non dich Cacilium—— 
fed Terentium. | 
et (bios, 


[53] 
Chi 05, Smyrna and Colophon en ever paid Ho- 


mer, who was amongſt them thought to 
have been! inſpired. from Heaven and the 
Prophet and Interpreter of the Gd. 
And here I wiſh the Objections I have 
juſt ſtarted againſt theſe Writings of the 
Antients, may put every learned Reader, 
upon enquiring after more Evidence from 
the other Parts of thoſe Works, and exa- 
mining critically eyery Author they take 
in Hand. This is all I propoſe by offering 
them to the Publick, and if I gain that, 
I gain my End. And let not any one be 
diſcouraged from the Attempt becauſe it 
is hazardous or uncertain ; for I can ven- 
ture to promiſe Succeſs, ſince the Rules 1 
have made uſe of, have never failed me 
in my on Trials, and the World knows 
what wonderful Things others have done 
by their Aſſiſtance. They can produce 
more Metamorphoſes i in Nature, then ei- 
ther Ovid has related, or the Wand of 
the moſt powerful Magician effected; I 
have heard that in the compaſs of a Win- 
ter's Evening. Demoſthenes, hath been 
changed into an ignorant Declaimer ; and 
have often ſat down myſelf to read Ci- 
E 3 cero, 


1 54 ] EE 
cero, and have riſen up from a Provincial 
or Sophiſt. The Defence of P. Sulla, 1 
was uſed to read and admire ; but by one 
Touch it it was lately” transformed into a 
Confuſion of Blunders, void of all that 
Majeſty, Dignity and Accuracy of Com- 
poſition, ſo peculiar to the Character of 
the true Cicero, and betraying an Igno- 

rance in thoſe Parts of Hiſtory, with which 
he could not but be perfectly : acquaint- 
ed. For the Truth of this bold Aſſer- 
tion, I appeal to the following Remarks, 
where will be found abundant Reaſon to 
perſuade others as well as myſelf, from 
ever thinking hereafter this Piece to be- 
long to Cicero. I could n. produ 


many more Examples in Confirmation: 
my Opinion — | but | i did not 
ſeem to want any farther Support: And 

I had no Mind either to tire 111 e 
or myſelf, 
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DO not think, that I am at all 
1 concerned to take Notice of the Te- 
ſtimonies of antient Writers, concerning 

the Genuineneſs of this Oration: I am 
not to be determined. by Authority my- 
ſelf, nor do I appeal to the Judgment of 
khoſe Readers, who are. It is ſufficient for 
* a moderate Skill in the Latin 


= SS + Þ> > 


Tongue, and a true Taſte for the ge- 
? nine - Writings; of 5 Antiqui ity, to con- 
dem the Work as ſpurious and unwor- 
thy of the great Name it bears, if there 
can be ſhown in it ſuch Inaccuracies in 

Language, ContradiAions in Sentiment, 

and Blunders ih References to true Hi- 

ſtory, as cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed 
ever to flow from the Pen or Judgment of 

the true Cicero. 5 

But notwithſtanding I muſt and do 


wn allow, that this Defence of P. 
E 4 | Sula, 
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1 
Sula, is in general no bad Compoſition, 
and written by one not only well read in 
the Works of Cicero, but alſo acquainted 
with the Writings of Demoſthenes ; yet 1 
doubt not but it will ſoon appear from 
the following Remarks, that learned Men 
for theſe ſeveral Ages have been deceived 
in attributing it to Cicero, and have paid 
more Reverence to the Titles of antient 
MSS. than they would have done, if 
they had ſat down to comment upon 
their Author with leſs Prejudice, and had 
purſued their own. Judgment with the 
Spirit and Freedom hag a haben, 2 
w_ 3 

In the eng“ bf this: E 
where the Declaimer faithfully copied 
from the Greek Orator, he has by one 
unhappy - Word diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
from his Latin Maſter, For I can ven 
ture to affirm, that neither Cicero nor 
any other antient Writer would have made 
uſe of neceſſitas to ſignify any kind of Aſſi- 
nity or Relationſhip whatever: The Paſ- 
ſage is this, Cap. I. Et quoniam L. Tor- 
quatus meus familiaris ac neceſſart us, Ju- 
ices, . imavit, fi noftram in accuſa- 
Liane 


E,S} 


tione ſua neceſſitatem 2 
violaſſet, aliquid ſe de auforitate mee 
defenſionts poſſe detrabere. The true (i- 
cero * would, as he has done in all other 
Places, have written nece/itudinem : Thus 
In Cæcil. Div,” Cap. XIX. Nullam neque 
juſtiorem, neque graviorem cauſam neceſſitu- 
dinis poſſe reperiri; quam comjunctionem 


ſortis, quam provinciæ, &c. and alſo pro 
Muren. Cap. III. ui graviſſime ferre 
diæit me familiaritatis nectſſitudiniſque 


oblitum cauſam L. Murene contra ſe de- 


fendere. But the Thing is fo obvious, 


that it is needleſs to multiply Inſtances ; 
and the Teſtimony of one eminent Gram- 


marian will put it out of all Doubt. S- 


pater Charifius is very deciſive, Lib. I. 


Nec itas imperii N neceſſitudo ſanguinis 
conjunctio. Salluſtius tamen neceſſitudi- 
nem ſape pro neceſſitate ponit; nec un- 


quam neceſſitatem pro neceſſitudine, aut ipſe 


aut quiſquam veterum . And here we 


DS Neceſſitas ſeems indeed to be uſed in this Senſe 
in the Oration, pro Reſ. Amerin. Cap. XIX. But 
J believe the preſent Reading is not the true one. 


+ Thus alſo C. Fronto: Neceſſitas immutabilis res 


eft, ut mori neceſſitatis eff. Neceſſitudo, vel  ſanguinis 
vel meritorum. 
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1 
ſee what it was that led our Writer into 
this Miſtake; he had often ſeen in Cice- 
ro, Salluſt and other good Authors neceſ- 


fitudo put for necefſitas ; from whence 
he too raſhly concluded that neceſſitas 


might be put for neceſitudo. I remem- 
ber indeed, A. Gellius in a Chapter, 
where he profeſſedly treats of the Diffe- 
rence of theſe two Words, hath preſerv- 
ed a Fragment of one of Ceſar's Ora- 


tions, in which necgſitas is uſed in this 
latter Senſe - Repperi in oratione. C. Ce- 
faris, que Plantiam rogationem ſuaſit, ne- 


cefitatem dictam pro neceſitudine, id eſt, 


jure affinitatis, verba-hac ſunt: Eguidem 


mihi videor pro noſtra neceſſitate; non la- 
bore, non opera, non induſtria defuiſſe; but 
this can have little Weight in Oppoſition 
to the whole Stream of Antiquity. It is 
probably a Piece of a ſpurious Oration; 
and this, one would think, Gellius him- 
ſelf ſhould have concluded from his own 
Obſervation juſt before; itaque in libris 


veterum vulgo reperias neceſſitudinem dici 


pro eo quod neceſſum eſt; ſed neceſſitas ſane 
pro jure officroque obſervantiæ affmtatiſ- 
que 


591 
gue infrequens eſt. 5 ae. Lib. 


XIV. 3. 4 

Cap. II. Si te id Meudt, 55 ego, 

qui hoc genere queſtionts defenderim nemi- 
nem, non deim P. Sullæ. It is not cre- 
dible that Cicero could be ſo impudent, 
as to make this Aſſertion in the Face of 
an Audience, and before an Aſſembly of 
Judges, the greater Part of which could 
undoubtedly have told him, that it was 
notoriouſly falſe: And it is impoſſible 
that he ſhould forget, that he had fo 
lately appeared in Defence of one who 
had been accuſed of the Conſpiracy. For 
ſoon after Catalin?'s Defeat, an Enquiry 
being ſet on Foot at Rome againſt the 
reſt of the Conſpirators, J. Cefar was 


impeached by L. Vettius before the Quæ- 


tor, and by Q, Curius in the Senate *: 
And their Evidence was ſo ſtrong againſt 


him, that if Cicero had not engaged in 


his Defence; he would have been unable 
to repel that bold Accuſation: Our De- 
claimer either did not know this ; or if 


® Suet.nius, 7. Cæſar, "AY XVI. Midal. Life 


ef Cicero, 253. Vol. I. 
5 he 
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he did might eaſily forget it; or what is 


equally probable, might for the ſake of 


a little falſe Eloquence, not think it worth 
his while to regard it. 


I know but two ways of e up 
this Difficulty, either of which will, I 
am perſuaded, be thought inſufficient by 
one that has a true Taſte for Criticiſm. 
for it may be faid, either that by defen/to 
here is meant only a Defence by. a ſet 
Speech, as Cicero had before defended 


Murena and Flaccus; in which manner 


it can never be proved that Cicero had 
defended Cæſar: Or elſe that Sulla's 
Trial came on before that of Cæſar, and 


therefore the Orator might truly make 


this Aſſertion. But as to the former, it 
may be obſerved, that, if that was the 


Caſe, the Reaſoning would be very im- 


pertinent. For how could he jaſtify. his 
own Conduct by the Example of thoſe, 
who were preſent ; if defenſio was to be 
confined to that Senſe? ſince Sulla then 


would have been defended only by Hor 
| tenfius and himſelf, and he a few Lines 
before had guarded us againſt ſuch an 


Opinion: Nen enim una eft ratio defen- 


foonis, 


IS 1 


| foonis, ea que poſita eſt in oratione: Om- 


nes qui adſunt, &c, pro ſua parte atque 
auctoritate defendunt : And to the latter it 
may be anſwered, that it was very im- 
probable, they ſhould begin their Accu- 
ſations with Sulla, againſt whom it ap- 
pears there was ſo little Evidence; and 
not with Cæſar, againſt whom they could 
produce a Letter to Catiline in his own 
Hand- writing. 
Cap. IX. Sed neque bongrix neque æta- 


tis excuſatio vindicat @ labore, Ætas 


unattended with an Epithet is uſed here 


to ſignify an Advancement in Vears or 
old Age, which I once ſuſpected to have 


been very unuſual, and a probable Mark 
of Spuriouſtieſs ; but I have ſince obſerv- 


ed that the ſimple Word is frequently 


uſed by the beſt Writers, to ſignify cither 
Age or Youth : An Inſtance of the former 
may be met with in Salluft, D. Bell. Cat. 
Cap. XXV. ubi ætas fantummodo quæſtui, 
neque luxuriæ modum fecerat : And Exam- 
ples of the latter are very common ; as in 
the ſame Author, Cap. XIV. Eorum 
animi molles et ætate fluxi haud difficulter 
capiebantur. And in Terence, And. Act. I. 
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[ 62 ] 
Scen. I. Qu? ſcrre poſſes aut ingenium no- 
ſcere, dum ætas, metus, magiſter prohibe- 
 bant? And alſo in Petronius Arbiter, 
whoſe Authority is no way contemptible, 
Cap. CXL. Matrona inter primas honeſta, . 
gue multas ſæpe hæreditates officio ætatis 
extorſerat : tum anus et floris extincti fi- 
lium filiamque ingerebat orbis ſenibus et 
per hanc ſucceſſionem artem ſuam perſevera- 
bat extendere ; but notwithſtanding theſe 
Inſtances may appear very ſtrong in favour 
of the Thing, I intended to eſtabliſh, 
yet I think myſelf obliged ingenuouſly to 
inform my Reader, that I have not pro- 
duced them without a good deal of Dif- 
fidence ; being afraid leſt I either miſun- 
derſtand my Authors, or that they will 
not be allowed to have the Weight of ori- 
ginal Writers; becauſe Mr. Markland 
affirms *, that 1 has not met with any | 
Inſtance of the imple Word (ætas) in 
that Signification, It is probable therefore 
that he may reject that Play of Terence, 
and the reputed Hiſtories of Salluſt; but 
as the Reaſons for x png it, have not as At 


* 5 d. Diſſertation upon the four 88 Sc. 
bag. 226, Note b. 
a OC- 
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occurred to me, I ventured to appeal to 
their Authority; till I either make the 
Diſcovery myſelf or receive Information 
from ſomebody elſe. A 
Cap. XI. Ego conſul—quinque þ omini- 
bus comprehenfis atque confoſſis — interitu 
rempublicam liberavi, This ſeems at 
firſt ſight greatly to diſagree with a Paſ- 
ſage in the Third Oration againſt Catiline, 
where we are told that the Senate ea le- 
nitate uſus eſt, ut—novem perditiſſimorum 
hominum pena republicd con ſervata, re- 
liquorum mentes ſanari poſſe arbitraretur ; 
but this Difficulty 1s eafily cleared up 
from Salluſt; by whom we are inform- 
ed, that the Senate decreed the Puniſh- 
ment of Nine ; but that Five only were 
apprehended and actually puniſhed for 
the Conſpiracy. And here I own, that 
if Salluſt had not recorded this Matter of 
Fact, I ſhould confidently, though, as it 
appears, very unjuſtly, have urged this 
ſeeming Contradiction between the tuo 
Orations againſt the Credit of one of 
them. And it may perhaps be ſaid, that 
moſt of ourDifficulties of the furneNature, 
may poſſibly ariſe from an Ignorance of 

antient 
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antient Hiſtory, and might have been ea- 
ſily removed were we either in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome uninterrupted Annals of paſt 
Ages, or better acquainted with the mi- 
nute Circumſtances of Antiquity - 7 
anſwer that indeed, it is poſſible, our Rea- 
ſonings upon this Account may be very un- 
certain : Or it is poſſible that what appears 
Contradictions to us, may not be real Contra- 
dictions: Nay, it is poſſible there never were 
fuch Perſons, as Catiline, Cicero or Sulla : 
But we are not determined by Poffibilities 
in theſe our Enquiries; we are in ſearch 
of that, which is probable : And it is pro- 
bable, that that Cauſe is not a good one, 
which cannot be ſupported by its Admi- 
rers, without recurring to Poſſibilities: . 
And this I hope will be thought a ſuſfi- 
cient Reply to the preſent Objection. But 
there ſtill remains another Difficulty, in 
the Place before us, which relates to the 
manner of the Puniſhment, and ſuch a 
one, as I believe the moſt ſtrenuous De- 
fender of the OR will never be able 


* See Mr. Mar Hand's Remarks and Funn, 
Nr. * 


to 
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to remove: For they are faid here to have 
been ſtabbed a capital Puniſhment ſeldom 
inflicted by any Magiſtrate, and more like 
the Aſſault of an Aſſaſſin, than the Ac- 


tion of an Executioner of publick Juſ- 


tice: And never once mentioned amongſt 


the Roman Puniſhments, which are thus 


reckoned up by the diligent * Enquirers 


into the Antiquities of that People. Per- 
cuſſio ſecuri, flrangulatio, præcipitatio 
de robore, dejectio e rupe Tarpeta, in cru- 


cem actio, et projectio in profluentem. And 
I ſcarce think that even @ Sophiſt, much 
leſs the true Cicero, would have made 
uſe of that Word to have expreſſed their 
real Puniſhment. For Salluſt undoubt- 


edly aſſures us, that they were ſtrangled, 
and confoſſus is never uſed in that Signifi- 
cation: In eum locum poſtguam demiſſus 
eft Lentulus, vindices rerum capitalium, 
quibus præceptum erat, laqueo gulam fre- 


*Mortem autem attulerunt, aut ſeeuri percutiends, 
aut arbori infelici ſuſpendendo: id eft, in crucem agende, 
quorum utrumque verberatio preceſſit, aut de ſaxo Tar- 
peio, aut de robore pracipitando, aut in cules inſutum in 
profluentem projiciende, aut denique laqueo gulam fran- 


_ n Lib. IX. Cap. XXVI. 
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| I 66] 
gere. — 4e Cethego, &c. eodem modo ſup- 
lim fumtum eft, De Bell. Cat. LVIII. 
I conclude therefore, that either confoſſus 
1s uſed | in a Signification unknown to the 
Latin Tongue, or elſe that the Writer 
knew not what kind of Punifhment the 
Conſpirators ſuffered ; neither of which 


can be ſuppoſed of the true Cicero, 


Cap. XII. Parens eus, homo amantif- 
mus patriæ, cum eſſet æger, tamen omni- 
bus rebus illis interfuit : Nunquam eſt a 
me digreſſus, &c, The Preſence, Ad- 
vice, and Approbation of the F ather was 
a proper Topick for Cicero to enlarge 
upon, in order to juſtify the Actions of 
bis Conſulſhip to the Son ; and had the 
Fact been true, ſuch a one as Cicero him- 
ſelf would probably have made uſe of. 
But it is certainly falſe : For Torquatus 
after his Conſulſhip had the Province of 
Macedonia decreed to him, and was em 


ployed there throughout the whole Time 


of Cicero's Magiſtracy: And for the 


Truth of this we have his own Teſti- 
HE to e in * Piſon. 19. Ex 


qua 
* I know not POO I cughit to have appealed to 


this Oration; for there are many Things in it, which 


may 


15% 

Ju provincia modo vir omni i dignitate or- 
natiſimus L. Torquatus, magnis rebus 
geſtis, me referente, abſens imperator fit 
eppellatus ; for this Motion was made by 
ee! in his n 


may 0 its Credit ſuſpected: Even from the Paſ- 
ſage I have quoted, there may be an ObjeQion raiſ- 
ed againſt its Authority; for when it is ſaid, abJens 
imperator fit appellatus, it is evidently implied, that he 
might have had that Title confirmed to him, when he 
was preſent. But in the Words of Manutius, cur 
abſens, cum ii, qui ab ſenatu. imperatores appellarentur, 
omnes abeſſent ? Or in thoſe of Grævius, Quis imperator 
unguam fuit, qui non hoc modo abſens fuit appellatus im- 
peratur? This Difficulty made the former Commen- 
tator read ab ſenatu, and the latter adopt the ſame 
Conjecture, quamvis reclamantibus omnibus libris, as 
he ſays. But this will, I hope, by this Time be al- 
lowed an unwarrantable way of dealing with old Au- 
thors. I wonder they did not change that harſh Me- 
taphor, which we meet with, Cap. II. Ego tela in- 
tenta jugulis civitatis de conjuratorum manibus extorſi. 
Figulum civitatis, or jugulum reipublice ſeems to be as 
bad, and unnatural a Metaphor, as that which Mr. 
Markland, pag. 244. finds Fault with in the Orat. 
poſt reditum in Senat. Cap. II. Hoſtes interferes rei- 
publicæ ; for jugulum civitatis is as Improper as in- 
terfector reipublice ; and if the one cannot be made 
uſe of conſiſtently with fine Writing neither can the 


other. 15 
2 Cap. 
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Cap. XIII. Quis negat Sulle indicium? 
In the foregoing Sentence he had urged, 
' what had been objected againſt the Cha- 
racter of P. Sulla, that the Allobroges 
had mentioned his Name amongſt the ; 
Xx Conſpirators, to which he replies, yrs 
q negat Sulle indicium? Who denies the 
it Ne Diſcovery made againſt Su/la ? For that 
5 is evidently the Senſe intended in this 
5 Place. But in the Words we trace a 
1 foreign Idiom, and ſomething quite con- 
| trary to the Genius of the Roman Lan- 
guage ; for indicium Sullæ is not a Diſ- 
covery made againſt Sulla, but a Diſco- 
very made by Sulla: As Sal. de Bell. 
Cat, Cap. XLIX. Frequens ſenatus decer- 
| nit Tarquinii iadicium' falſum videri; 
not the Diſcovery made againſt 75  arqui- 
| nius, but the Diſcovery of Craſſus by 
Ta arquinius. We often meet with a Ge- 
nitive of the Thing, as indicium veneni, 
exitii, ſcelerum, but never of the Perſon 
in the Senſe required here. This Paſ- 
ſage has engaged the Attention of the 
Commentators, who to free it from Ob- 
jection have introduced a different Read- 
ing; but it is, as we have quoted it, in 
Stephen's 
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Stephen's and Manutius's Editions, and 
it does not appear that the others had ſuf- 
ficient Authority to alter it; only as they 
ſuppoſed the Oration to belong to Cicero, 
they thought themſelves obliged to do it. 


Gellius indeed, Lib. IX. Cap. XII. ſays FL 


metus hoſtium recte dicitur et quum timent 


hoftes et quum timentur, et injuriam iti- 
dem dici tam illorum, qui patiuntur, quam 
qui faciunt; but I am ſure indicium al- 
ways requires after it an active Genitive 
of the Perſon, and can never admit of 
the contrary. | | 
Cap. XIX. Nan i. in iis regionibus, quo 
2 Catilina inferebat. I ſhould have ex- 
pected to have found here in quas inſtead 
of quo: For this latter is never ſeen, and 
the former is the uſual Expreſſion. As 
in P:/on 43. Triennio poſt Macedonicus 
imperator in urbem ſe intulit : in Vatin. 
24. Tu in templum Caſtoris te—intulifti, 
we often indeed meet with ſuch Phraſes 
as theſe; inferre arma alicui, inferre bel. 
lum patriæ, &c. but infero ſignifying the 
Motion of a Perſon into a Place, always 


requires after it the Accuſative of the 


Place, with the Prepoſition in, 


F 3 Cap. 


1 

Cap. XX. Utrum quo Jacilius Rome 
ea, que conabatur, efficeret, fi in Hiſpania 
kur Raum efſet? At bc ipſa per ſe fine 
ulla confunctione agebantur. The laſt 
Sentence refers to ſome Diſturbances in 
Spain, which were carried on in Con- 
junction with the deſperate Deſigns of 
Catiline in the City *. But it was very 
anhappy for our Declaimer, that he had 
either ſo bad a Memory; or was ſo igno- 
rant in the Hiſtory of the Roman State: 
For there was no Diſturbance in Sparn, 
either at the Time of Cat:lines Conſpi- 
racy,. or long before. By the Death of 
Sertorius, an End was foon put to a War; 
which was ſupported only by the Credit 
of the General : And the revolted Cities 
were ſoon forced to return to their Obe- 
dience by the victorious. Arms of Pom- 


I was pleaſed to find, upon-conſulting the Com- 
mentators, that I was not fingular in objecting to 


this Paſſage ; though they take Notice of it for a 
quite different Purpoſe : Thus Graviu——non tam 


dure et obſcure Cicero ſeribit, ne dicam in Hiſpania. 


Sertorio diu ante interfecto, fuiſſe omnia tranguilla. 
Locus eſt corruptus. Nulla idonea * ex editis po- 
| tet elici. 


pey; 
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pey; fo that all theſe Provinces enjoyed a 
perfect Tranquillity ; or as the true Ci- 


cero himſelf ſays, Bellum expectatione 
Pompeii attenuatum atque imminutum eſt, 


adventu ſablatum et ſepultum, pro leg. 
Man. XI. or as Florus with more Hiſto- 


rical Truth, Lb. III. 22. Ie quoque in 
Nomanam fidem venere urbes, Oſca, &c. fc 


recepta in pacem Hiſpania ; but the Cauſe 
of the Blunder ſeems: to have been this. 


He had by Chance heard that Cu. Piſo by 
the Contrivance of Catiline, and Permiſ- 
ſion of the Senate, had been ſent with 


Prætorial Authority into Spain; from, | 
whence he immediately concluded, 


that there muſt have been ſome po- 


pular Tumults raiſed by a Youth of 
ſuch daring and deſperate Principles, not 


n chat he was cut off, before he 
3 of the State. | Salluf relates the 
whole Affair, and mentions his Death 
without the leaſt Circumſtance of an In- 
ſurrection, Cap. XIX. ig Cu. Piſo in Pro- 
vinciam, ab eguitibus Hi iſpanis, quos in 


exercitu duFabat iter faciens acciſus eſt. 
4 Ibid. 
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Ibid. Hominem dil ſui, ſeems 
to ſignify a Man, who is a Lover of him- 
ſelf, but is evidently intended to ſignify a 
Man who is a Lover of another; an in 
tantis rebus — hominem amantiſſimum- ſui, 
familiariſſimum — dimittendum efſe arbi- 
traretur? This is an Ambiguity: into 
which Cicero would never lead his 
Hearers. 8 

Ibid. Mud erat genus bomimunt borribile 7 
et pertimeſcendum, qui tanto amore ſuas 
 poſſeſſiones amplexi tenebant, ut ab his 

membra divelli citius ac diftrahi poſſe di- 
ceres—If this be Cicero's Sentiment, he 
muſt ſoon have changed his Politicks, and 
Notions of Government, and be allowed 
to have had a very narrow Inſight into 
human Nature. For a Year before he 
had entertained a much more favourable 
Opinion of this Sort of Men which he here 
deſcribes, and thought little Danger to 
the State was to be apprehended from 
them. For in his ſecond Oration againſt 
Catiline, „ he divides thoſe, who 
were likely to join in ſubverting the 
Conſtitution into Six Claſſes ; at the 

| Head 


731. 


Head he places theſe unum genus et corum, 
qui magno in are aliens majores etiam 


Poſſeſſiones habent, quarum amore adduc- 
ti, difſokvi nullo modo poſſunt. Horum ho- 
1 minum ſpecies eft honeftiſſima—ſed hoſce bo- 
mines minume puto pertimeſcendos, qui aut 
deduci a fententia poſſunt, aut, fi permane- 
bunt, magis mibi videntur vota facturi 
contra rempubli cam, quam arma' laturi, 
I ſhall not pretend to determine, which 
Opinion is moſt true; but this I ſhall 
affirm, that ſince they are fo contrary to 
each other ; it is impoſſible they ſhould 
come Gin the fame Pen, unleſs the 
Writer be ſuppoſed to have been one of 
the weakeſt Judgment and ſhorteſt Mee 
mory. And therefore, as the ſecond Ora- 
tion againſt Catiline, may be looked upon 
as genuine and really Ciceros, till its Au- 
thority be call'd in Queſtion; Iſhall from 
the ſtrongeſt Argument, a Difference in 
Sentiments, n that this is not his. 
Cap. 23. Lex dies fuit propoſita bau- 
cos, ferri capta nunquam ; pofita eſt in 
Senatu populum Romanum latuit. How 
is it ae that Cicero, who had ſo per- 


fect ö 
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fect a Knowledge in the Cuſtoms and 


Conſtitution of his Country, and had ſeen 


ſo many Laws eſtabliſhed, could talk in 


this abſurd and idle Manner ! The meaneſt 
Citizen of Rome might have told him, 
that a Law could not be promulged, and 


at the ſame Time concealed from the 


Roman People: The Promulgation being 
not a private Buſineſs, but of all Cere- 
monies the moſt publick, This is a 
greater Blunder, if poſſible, than what 
the Writer of the Oration pro Domo ſua has 


committed; who makes * Cicero ſpeak, as 
if he had never in his whole Life ſeen a 


Temple dedicated; tho' it was a publick 


Ceremony, performed before the People. 


But theDeclaimers are always unfortunate 
when they mention Facts or Cuſtoms * 
Could any thing be more ſo, than for 
our Writer in particular to take Notice 
of the Promulgation of a Law? Had 
he been ſilent here he might probably 
have paſſed on undiſcover'd. But it is 


well-known to every one, that a Law was 


generally firſt communicated to the Se- | 


* Cap. 46. Poftem teneri in dedicationt videor audi ie : 


1p Vid. Markland's Remarks 306. 


nate, 
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nate * Liv. I. 17. Plut. in Coriol ; and 
after that us d to be fairly wrote out upon 


Tables, and expoſed to the View and Con- 
ideration of the People for three Market- 


: That not only the Inhabitants of 
Rome, but alſo thoſe Citizens who lived 


in the Country, might have an Opportu- 
nity of weighing its Uſefulneſs to the 


State P. Phil. 5. c. 11. and that the 
Promulgation i is here intended by len dies 


fuit propoſita. paucos, is plain from the 
like Uſe of the Phraſe, - As 2 Cont. Rull. 


c. 5. legem hominis concionemque expetta- 
bam : lex initio nulla proponitur ; and 


* Feripta lige, legiſlator bene dr republic Ae 
anteguam eam promulgaret, referebat ad Senatum, ut 
que plus ponderis, majoremque vim lex haberet, de Se- 
natus ſententia cam ferret. Roſini Antiquit. Rom. lib. 
8. cap. 2. 

See alſo Manitius a+ ligibus, who has very nearly 
the ſame Words. 

+ Promulgabatur deinds lex, id gſt, in publico poneba- 
tur ——/patium autem promulgutionis, ut ex Macro. 
bio, Dionyſio, Cicerone, Quintiliano, et aliis patet, 
quacungue de re ferretur lex, erat trinundinum; cum 
enim nundinarum cauſa ex agris in urbem cives convent» 
rem, per trinundinum leges, ut a ruſtica plebe ter legi 

copnoſeique poſſent, patere vallerunt. Manut, de 
Leg. 860. | 


again 
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Far ali quando tandem me defignato lex in 
publicum proponitur, as alſo de leg. 2. 29. 
Legum leges voce proponam. And if this be 

not hoſpitem efſe and peregrinari in ſua 
patria, I know not what is; and indeed 
this Paſſage and ſome few bebe in this 
Oration, give me great Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the Writer of it was not an Inhabi- 


tant of Rome, but a Provincial, who had 
never ſeen the Promulgation of: a Law, 
and was not much acquainted with the 


Roman Conſtitution. Here are no lefs 


than two manifeſt Blunders in the Place 


before us; firſt a Law is promulged, and 
after that offered to the Conſideration of 
the Senate : Secondly, it is promulged, 
and yet ſaid to be unknown to the Roman 
People. The excellent Grævius knew 
not what to.make of this Place.; but ſuſ- 
peas that the Words pofita eſt in Senatu, 
populum Romanum latuit, are ſpurious ; 
but as all the MSS. repreſent the four 
firſt, and but one or two omit the three 
laſt Words, he did not dare to leave them 
out of his Edition. Spero, ſays he, om- 
nes, qui judicio valent, mibi ubi hac.ver..” 
54 neptiff ima recte conſi ideraverint, affenſu-- 


rods « 
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ros: delere tamen nondum auſus ſum, quia 

poſita eſt in Senatu in omnibus codici bus le- 
gitur; fi. vel unus melioris notæ illa non 

agnoviſſet, uti nonnulli non ag noſcunt po- 

pulum Romanum latuit, ea deleviſſem ; 
but certainly our Solution 18 upon many 
Accounts to be preferred. 

At vero im illa gravi L. Sullz victoria . 
turbulentaque quis P. Sulla mitior? Quis 
mi ſericordior inventus eft? This is an ex- 
cellent and engaging Part of Sulla's Cha- 
racer, and undoubtedly a ſtrong Motive 
to raiſe the Compaſſion of the Audience; 
he would have been an eminent Example ' 
of Generoſity and Humanity, if in the 
midſt of univerſal Rapine and Bloodſhed, 
he alone had appeared an Advocate for the 

ſinking Party, and pleaded the Cauſe of 
the unfortunate. But this I fear is only 
one of the uſual Tricks of the Declaimers, 
who ſeldom ſcruple to diſguiſe Truth, in 
order to make it ſerve their Purpoſe. And 
had this very Writer compoſed an Oration 
in the Character of L. Torquatus, we 
ſhould have had Su deſcribed to us as the 
principal Promoter of his Kinſman's Pro- 


een, and ſonie of the nobleſt Families 
in 
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in Rome, wauld have been called upon to 


revenge the Death of their Anceſtors. 
For whenever Truth or real Hiſtory is 


not convenient for the preſent Uſe of a 


Sophiſt ; he hardens himſelf againſt it; 
varniſhes the real Characters of Men, 

changes the Circumſtances of old Facts 

and invents new ones purely to ſupply his 
Declamations with proper Matter, and to 
exerciſe his Talents of writing and ſpeak- 
ing“. This very Defence of Su/la'sCharac- 
ter is a notable Inſtance ; for Cicero in his 
Offices hath given us his true one, and de- 


clared his own Opinion about dim: Lib. 


II. Sect. 8. Nec vero unquam bellorum 


civilium ſemen et cauſa decerit, dum bo- 
mines perditi haſtam illam cruentam et 
meminerint, et ſperabunt, quam P. Sulla cum 
vibraſſet, diffatere propinquo ſuo, idem 


ſerto triceſſimo anno poſt a ſeeleratiore 
| haſta non receſſit. This cannot be recon- 


ciled with the Oration any other way, 
than by the help of the Oratoria calli- 
ditas; but if this be admitted, it will 
then be impoſſible to fix a Contradiction 


* See Mr. Marlond, p. ab. 
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or Falſehood on an Orator: For if con- 

ſiſtently with Oratory P. Sulla may in 
one Place be ſaid to have interceded for 
the Lives of many, ſhewed great Mercy 
to all; and in another Place of the ſame 
Author may be ſaid to have preſided over 
the Sales of the preſcribed Mens For- 
tunes, and to have been ſo fond of Cru- 
elty, as to join himſelf to a more infa- 
mous Proſcription *, 5 it will ſeem fo 
ce follow that Oratory and Falſehood are 
ce only di Ferent Names of the ſame Things, 
« ond that the antient Definition of an 
« Orator, vir bonus dicendi peritus, might | 
* as well have been vir malus mentiendi 
ic peritus. 
Cap. XXX. Cum quoties quiſquam ofe i in 
Hoc ſeelere convictus, toties, &c. the true 
Cicero, I think, would have ſaid convictus 


feeleris, or ſcelere or de ſcelere, as fro 


Quint, Fudicio turpi convictus, 7. ver. 
109. convictus maleficii, and the Writer 


; of the Oration, pro Flacc. 164. M. A. 


quilium patres noſtri multis avaritie 
criminibus Peſtimont ifque convictum, and 


* See Mr. Markland's Remarks, Sc. pag. 221, 
ſelf 
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as far as I know, theſe are the only ways, 


in which he would have expreſſed him- 
ſelf. And fince-theſe are ſo common, no- 


thing but a ſtrange Affectation and ee 4 


Singularity could have made our Writer 
fix upon this Choice. I find, indeed, ix 
primo libro de Invent. convinci in aliquo pec- 
cato, exactly ſimilar to in hoc ſcelere con- 
victus; but this has no Weight with me, 
becauſe I have many irre fragable Argu- 
ments to convince me, that that Work is the 


Performance of a very late Age, and very 


unworthy of the incomparable Judgment 
of Cicero, even in his younger Vears; it 


| ſeems indeed to have been in a great 


Meaſure borrowed from Cornificius s Book 
inſcribed to Herennius; and the paltry 
Rhetorician had great Hopes of impoſing 
on the World, ſince Ciceros own Perfor- 
mance on that Subject, bad not eſcaped 
the Cenſure of his riper Judgment. 
And with this Obſervation, I ſhall 


conclude my Remarks on the Oration, be- 


ing heartily tired of the Author, and per- 
ſuaded that a leſs Number of them would 
have been ſufficient to ruin its Credit; 


and to reſcue Cicero from the unjuſt Im- 


putation 


(8) 

putation of committing ſuch. manifeſt 
Blunders, and that: all of them. are fo 
ſtrong and convincing, ' that one ſhould 
think it impoſſible for any one who had 

read Ciceros Works, and the Roman Hi- 
ſtory of that Time (as this Writer cer- 
tainly had) to have been the Author of 
it. For to make uſe of necęſitas to ſignify | 
| Relationſhip, inſtead of neceſitudo; to 
| affert in the Character of Cicero, that he 
had never appeared in Defence of one 
accuſed of the Conſpiracy, when the true 
Cicero had before defended Czſar ; to af- 
firm that the Conſpirators were ſtabbed, 
when it is certain they were ſtrangled : 
To boaſt of the Aſſiſtance and Preſence 
of Torquatus the Father, whilſt he was 
abſent in the Government of his Pro- 
vince; to ſay quo ſe Catilina nferebat, in- 


ſtead of is quas ſe inferebat; to talk of 


Diſturbances and Inſurrections in Spain, 
when there were actually none; to be- 
lieve, thoſe Men to be 0 Mem- 
bers to the State, from whom the true 
Cicero thought no Danger was to be fear- 
ed; to be ignorant of the manner of pro- 
mulging a LAY ; ; and laſtly to deſcribe 
8 . Sulla 
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